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NOTABLE PROGRESS MADE IN SCIENCE DURING 1923 
Important progress in all fields of science was made during the past year. 
Outstanding events in astronomy included the discovery of the reversal of 
Olarity of sun-spots and confirmation of the second and third predictions of 
he Binstein theory. 


A new type of boiler and turbine using mercury instead of steam promises 
to revolutionize power production. 


Missing chemical element no. 72 was discovered, named "hafnium", and found 
to be like zirconium. 


Dinosaur eggs, ten million years old, were discovered in Asia. 


Pictures rere sent by radio, and the continent was crossed in a non-stop 
eirplane flight. 


Insulin as a remedy for diabetes was put into general use. 
Important events in various fields included: 


ASTRONOMY 





Einstein's thirdprediction as a consequence of his theory of relativity, 
that spectral lines are displaced under the influence of the gravitational 
field of the sun, confirmed by Dr. Charles E. St. John of Mt. Wilson Obser- 
vatory. 


Dr. ¥. W. Campbell of Lick Observatory announced that photographs of 1922 
Australian eclipse expedition confirmed the Einstein theory. 


Decrease of 4 per cent. in the heat of the sun during the late months of 
1922 and the early months of 1923 announced by Dr. C. G. Abbot of the Smithson- 
ian Institution. 


Discovery of the second closest visible star, "Epsilon Indi", seven light 
years distant, by the Harvard Colleze Observatory. 
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Discovery of the densest star, not yet nemed, in the constellation "Coma 
Lerenices" by the Allegheny Observatory. 


Total eclipse of the sun occurred Sept. 10, but observations in Celifornia 
and Mexico were a partial failure because of cloudy weather. 


Greek church replaced the Julian calendar with the Gregorian. 
New asteroid discovered by Prof. George H. Peters, U.S. Naval Odservatory. 


Harvard College Observatory announced that Nova Acuilae No. 5, the bright- 
est new star seen for centuries, has faded down to normal star brilliance. 


Observation of the tail of Taade's comet pointed toward the sun instead of 
away from it as is usual puzzled astronomers at Yerkes Observatory. 


Discovery of the reversal of magnetic poles of sun-spots by Dr. George E. 
Hale of Mt. ‘jilson Observatory opened a nev field in the study of sun-spot phe- 


nomena. 


Distribution of heat in the spectrum of stars determined by Dr. C. G. Abdbvot 
working st Mt. Wilson Observatory and found to differ from distribution of 


licht. 


BIOLOGY 


Germans announced that sodium di-hydrogen phosphate in moderate doses in- 
creases endurance and enables greater physical output without exhaustion. 


7° 


Complete sex-reversal in a hen which, after having laid many fertile egzs, 
became the father of healthy chicks, reported to the Zritish Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


Experiments at Dirmingham University, England, indicated that drinking salt 
water in moderate amounts is a preventive of heat exhaustion. 


Vitamin C present in milk only when cows eat green feed, Prof. G.W. Cav- 
anaugh of Cornell ennounced. 


Prof. Ivan G. Parwlow, Russian physiologist, announced that mice inherit 
ability to learn. 


Ether found to stimulate grorth of dormant plants. 


Dr. Herbert Evans and Dr. K. Scott Dishon of the University of California 
announced discovery of vitamin X in lettuce, alfalfa, egz yolk and fresh meat, 
necessary to animals before they can produce young. 


Roclefeller Foundation pledzed $325,000 for biological research fellowships 
under National Research Council. 


Dr. Charles A. Kofoid of University of California announced discovery of 
high-speed evolution among microscopic parasites in bodies of ants. 
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Photography of plants by the light given out by their orn fluorescent pig- 
ments has been accomplished ty Prof. Francis &. Lloyd of McGill University. It 
has revealed new uses for some of their structures not previously suspected. 


The thymus gland was found to be indispensable in birds and other lower 
vertebrates for the production of egg membranes and shells. In mammals, includ- 
ing man, it is not of great importance. 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


New "Zeta" rays resulting from atomic collisions discovered by Prof. W. D. 
Harkins of University of Chicago. 


Method for spraying metals on cold surfaces announced by U.S. Bureau of 
Standards. 


Voltage of lightning flash measured and found to be about 100,000,000. 


A device to eliminate undesirable noises, by making sound waves interfere 
with each other, invented by Dr. & ‘i. Stewart of the University of Iowa. 


Missing chemical element No. 72 discovered by Drs. D. Coster and G. Hevesy 
of Copenhagen and named "hafnium". 


How the apple's odor can be made synthetically for use in soft drinks vas 
discovered ty Dr. Frederick B. Pover and V. K. Chesnut of the U.S. Bureau of 
Chemistry. 


New compass for ships verfected at U.S. Sureau of Standards. 


A ner motion picture camera and projector for amateurs using small sized 
film perfected. 


Dr. R. A. Millikan, nov director of the California Institute of Technology 
at Pasadena, was avarded the 1922 Nobel prize for physics in recognition of his 
isolation and measurement of the electron. 


The vorld's shortest electric waves rere produced by Drs. E.F. Nichols and 
J.D. Tear. They vere one-fiftieth of an inch in lenzth and are equal to shortest 
of heat waves; thus the gap in the spectrum between heat and electro-magnetic 


waves was closed. 


MEDICINE 


Nerv disease "tularemia", rarely fatal, transmitted by bites of stable-flies 
and bedbugs from small animals to man, found by U.S. Public Health Service to be 
widely distributed in the United States. 


Artificial fat, “intarvin", for use in the prevention of acidosis in dia- 
betes invented and manufactured in New York. 
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First recorded operation on the valves of the heart performed by Drs. E.C. 
Cutler and S. A. Levine of the Harvard Medical School. Patient recovered. 


Bacillary dysentery reported cured by bacteriophage treatment. 


Dr. Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller Institute announced by radio the dis- 
covery by Drs. Peter K. Olitc’y and Frederick T. Gates of Bacterium pneumosintes, 
the germ held responsitle for infl-cnza. 


Bacteria capable of causing tooth decay discovered and isolated by Dr. F.E. 
Rodriguez, U.S. Army Dental Corps. 


Ethylene gas discovered to be effective anesthetic by Drs. A.E. Luckhardt 
and J. B. Carter of the University of Chicago. 


A substance similar in effect to insulin extracted from yeast by L.B. Win- 
ter and «. Smith in the Biochemical Laboretcry at Cambridge. 


Tubercle bacillus found by Drs. ©%.3B. Brorn and Treat B. Johnson of Yale to 
be an animal instead of a plant. 


Acetylene gas vas used as anesthetic in Germany. 
Peresis ras treated by givine patients malaria. 


Invention of sulfarsphenamine, a nev drug for treating syphilis, vas an- 
nounced by Drs. Carl Voegtlin and J. M. Johnson of the U.S. Pyblic Health Service. 


Tryparsamid, a nev arsenical dmg remedy for general paralysis and locomotor 
ataxia, reported to the American Medical Association by Drs. ..\.F. Lorenz, A.S. 
Loevenhart, /.J. Blackren, and F. J. Hodges. 


Army Medical School develoved rapid and easy vay of vnurifying drinking water 
vith iodine. 


Dr. F. G. Banting and J.J.R. Macleod of the University of Toronto “ere 
avarded the 1922 Nobel prize for medicine in recognition of their discovery of 
insulin, the specific for diabetes. 


A parasite which causes disease in both plants and man has been discovered 
by Dr. Richard P. Strong of the Harvard Medical School. In order that it may 
affect man it must vess through an insect end a lizard as intermediate hosts. 


U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey announced thet studies of earth movements 
in California show varying and opvosing motions, and may lead to prediction of 
erthquakes. 


Fossil ancestors of American dinosaurs and dinoseur eggs discovered for 
the first time in Mongolia by the Third Asiatic “Txsedition of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 
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Japan suffered the most disastrous earthquake of modern times. 


EXPLORATION, ARCHAECLOGY AND ANTRHOPOLOGY 





Canyon of the Colorado River was survezed by U.S. Geological Survey party. 


Carlsbad caverns in New Mexico discovered and explored by U.S. Geological 
Survey. 


Announcement made of ten year program of archenlogical research in the 
Maya district of Yucatan by Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Discovery of Smithsonian Institution of mysterious tribe of Indians in 
north-west Labrador, apparently unrelated to neighboring tribes. 


Knud Rasmussen, Danish explorer, began study of Eskimo in northernmost 
Canada. 


Dr. Eugene Dubois of Amsterdam permitted inspection by American scientists 
of bones of Java ape-man, discovered by him 30 years ago. 


Deformed prehistoric skull believed to be earlier than any known Indians 


and to show relationship with South American tribes, was found near Noel, Mis- 
souri. 


RADIO AND ENGINEERING AERONAUTICS 





Boiler and turbine using mercury vapor instead of steam put to practical 
use in Hartford, Conn., electric pover plant. 


Device invented for feeding air to airrlane engines at atmospheric pres- 
sure regardless of altitude, making possible higher records in altitude flights. 


Empty airplane flown under radio control by another plane at Dayton, Ohio. 


U.S. Hydrographic Office announced "double-tracking" of the Pacific Ocean 
to avoid traffic accidents. 


C. Francis Jenkins, Washington inventor, sends nhotographs five miles by 
radio. 


The first rigid airship to be built in America, the Navy fleet airship, 
u.S.S. Shenandoah, formerly known as the ZR-1, was successfully launched and 
tested, using helium gas for inflation. 


The success of night flying and carrying d@ mails vas demonstrated by five 
day test by the Air Yail Service in ~hich mail was transported across the con- 
tinent both ~ays in ffom 27 to 30 hours. 


A non-stop flight across the continent was made by an Army T-2 airplane 
rhich wpevteunly established an endurance record of 3€ hours. 
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A nev official speec record of over 4 mites a minute, 247.67 miles an 
hour, was established by Navy aviators at the Pulitzer races, and subsequently 

266.6 miles per hour on a straight-aray course ves achieved. 


HO’. WOMEN CONTRC!. THES FUTURE 








By Dr. Wdv~in ™. Slosson, 
Director, Science Service, “ashington. 
p 


woman's sphere has become srestly enlarged in recent years. It is consid- 
erably larger than it used to % ane vastly lerger than it used to be thought. 
I do not allude to the noliticel enfrenchisement of women - this vas merely an 
act of justice and ~ill dowbtless  .rove ~eneficial, but it is insignificant in 
comoarison ‘ith ~hat I have in mind, thet is, oman's pover over the rising 
generation throveh her share in inheritence enc her control of early training. 


There are t:vo kinds of inheritance, the internal end the external. 


First, the physical inheritance, the constitvtional trensmission of bodily 
and mental characteristics and capabilities. 


Second, the cultural inheritance, by «hich lansvege, institutions and lars, 
science, art and ethics, are handed do-n fro. cne generation to the next, and 
the training by ~hich character is molded anc set. 


Nov in the first, the bodily heredity, omen have an equal vert. They have 
always had it of course, but this vas not knorn until demonstrated in recent 
laboratory experiments. It vas formerly thought the masculine element predom- 
inated in heredity; that the la~ of primogeniture held in the physiological as 
in the legal rorld; that traits are handed do-n with the father's name. Gen- 
ealogists traced un the line of names and since the mother's name ~as dropped 
her hereditary bequest ras suynposed to be slight and soon eliminated. But the 
Salte law does not hold in nature. Modern science has revealed t:o facts in 
regard to heredity that put the position of “oman in quite a nev light. First, 
that the motner's share is exactly the same as the father's in the transmission 
of characteristics to their offsvring, and, second, thet such inheritance is 
vastly more important than ~e formerly suprcsed. In short, that nature is more 
poverful than nurture, and that a person's capabilities ere strictly limited 
and largely determined by his endo-ment at birth. 


This equal share in fixing the character of the coming generation is set- 
tled upon woman by the Creator and she cannot alter or escape it except by 
evading maternal duties altogether. Nor can she improve upon her present prac- 
tice except by exercising greater care in the selection of a husbend,and there 
she is limited by having such a poor lot to choose from. 


It is othervise in regard to the second kind of inheritance, the external 
or cultural. Here ‘roman's »art has become recognized as larger and has become 
actually enlarzed. ‘omen have alvays had the care of children from infancy 
mostly in their hands, either as mothers, nurses or kinierzartners. This task 
vas left to the -omen because it -as bothersome and ~as not thought to amount 
to much. If the children got the prover amount of calories and vitamins and 
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had their mscles exercised at proper intervals, nothing else mattered much. 
we cam all remember “hen certain refcrmers advocated putting babies in big 
orphan asylums vhere they could be cared for by wholesale and presumably more 
efficiently. But now ve know better, for modern psychology has shorm that our 
morals and temperaments are largely molded by the influences of infancy, that 
the fears and the affections of the nursery may haunt one through life, that 
cradle songs and childish jokes may make or mar a man's career. It has long 
been recognized that in religious training the first seven years of life are 


the most important. 


If you have vatched the making of a concrete building you know that there 
are two critical points in the process: 


First, the composition of the concrete, the quality of the ingredients and 
hov they are mixed. 


Second, the settling of the concrete, how it is poured, compacted and dis- 
tributed and settled. The first hour after pouring determines once for all how 
well the building 7ill stand. Afterwards nothing can be done to improve the 
mass te$ concrete except to chip it into shape and give it a superficial polish 


and tint. 


So it is with human beings. The two trings that most determine character 
and destiny are natural endowment and chil’):o0d training. Now women control 
50 per cent. of the natural endovment and some 75 per cent. of the childhood 
training. More than that, they have, throurvh taking up the teaching profes- 
sion, gained control of most of the formal -ducation of both boys and girls up 
to the age of adolescence. At seventeen years in most cases, and often earlier, 
one has all the native intelligence he ever can have and what he learns later 
is how to use it. His character is by this time so solidly set thet neither 


he nor anyone else can do much to change it. 


So through natural endorment and modern custom women have come to have con- 
trol of a majority of the formative influences of successive generations, some 
60 to 70 per cent., depending on hor you count the earlier character-forming 
years. Even in that form of cultural heredity “here the chromosomes are ~ords, 
that is, literature, women are taking an increasing part, for they now write a 
large proportion of our books and periodicals. 


READING REFERENCE - Conklin, E. G., Heredity and Environment. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, i922. 


Mason, O.T. Yoman's Share in Primitive Culture. New York, 
D. Appleton and Co., 1894. 


-———-— ee ee 


It is estimated that there are 30,000 tandits in the province of Yunnan in 
south vestern China. 
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IMPORTANT ASTRONOMICAL EVENTS SCHEDULED IN 1924 





By Isabel M. Levis, 
of U. S. Naval Observatory. 


The closest approach of Mars to the earth in at least a generation; a tran- 
sit of Mercury across the sun's face, an event “hich vill be repeated but three 
times this century; five eclinses; and occultetions of Mercury, Neptune, Al- 
debaran, and Regulus by the moon, are the leading special offerings of the 
heavens to star gazers in 1924. Three of the eclipses will be of the sun and 
two of the moon, but none of them ~ill be visible in the United States. 


By far the most interesting astronomical] event of 1924 vill be the near 
opposition of Mars next August. Every fifteen or seventeen years the opposition 
of Mars occurs hen the planet is not far trom perihelion or the point in its 
orbit nearest to the sun. The planet is then about 26,000,000 miles nearer to 
the earth than it is at its most distant c>».osition “hich occurs when it is 
near aphelion or the point in its orbit f-r:hest from the sun. The last close 
opposition of Mars occurred in September, 130°, when Mars came within 26,180,000 
miles of the earth. On Aveust 22 of this year, a few hours before it comes into 
opposition vith the sun, lers will be at a distance of 34,630,000 miles from 
the earth, rhich is very nearly, if not quite, as close as it can ever come to 
the earth, and about one and a half million miles nearer than it was fifteen 
years ago. 


The coming s*pposition of Mars is being awaited with keen interest by all 
interested in the study of the surface markings of this sister world, «hich, 
next to the moon and Venus and an occasional asteroid or comet, comes nearer 
to us than any other member of the solar system. 


Schiaparelli made his much-debated discovery of the "canals" of Mars at 
a close opposition, that of 1877, which he confirmed at the following favorable 
oppositions of 1879 and 1881. Every close opposition of this mysterious planet 
brings additional observations of special interest and value and it is prac- 
tically certain that this, the closest of all, ~ill be no exception. 


Mercury 7ill cross the face of the sun on May 7th, the transit taking about 
eight hours from ingress at the eastern edge to egress at the vestern edge of 
the sun. In the United States only the ingress of the planet vill be visible, 
the sun setting with Mercury on its disk. The entire transit will take place 
above the horizon in Alaska and the Phillippines. The last transit of Mercury 
took place on Nov. 6, 1914, and future transits vill occur on Nov. 12, 1940, 
May 9, 1970, and Nov. 14, 1999, 


The solar eclipses of 1924 will all be »oartial, and the lunar eclipses will 
be total. The partial solar eclipse of Merch 5 will have a greatest magnitude 
of 58 per cent., and will be visible only i» the Antarctic and South Atlantic 
oceans and the extreme southern part of Af:.ca. The solar eclipse of July 21 
will have a magnitude of 19 per cent,, and vill be visible only in south polar 
regions. The solar eclipse of August 29 with a greatest magnitude of 43 per 
cent will be visible in the Arctic Ocean, Greenland, the northern part of Nor- 
vay and Sweden, Northern Russia, Siberia, northern China, Kamchatka and Japan. 


The total eclipse of the moon of February 20 ill be visible in the extreme 
northwestern part of North America, the Pacific Ocean, Australia, Asia, the 
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Indian Ocean, "urnce end Africa except the extreme north estern part. 


The total eclipse of the moon of Anuzust 14 vill be visible in the restern 
part of the Pacific Ocean, Australie, Asia, the Indian Ocean, Europe, Africa, 
the Atlantic Ocean, andeastern and central South America. 


Occultations of Aldebaran by the moon, visible in the United States,  7ill 
occur on February 13, Avril 8, June 28, and September 18. The first-magnitude 
star Regulus, in Leo, vill also be occulted on October 22, the planet Mercury 
on August 2, and Nentune on November 18. As Neptune is not visible to the naked 
eye its occultation by the moon can only te viewed telescopically. 


WILL RIDE THE STORMS TO LEARN THEIR «AYS 


Riding the storms in free balloons to glean intimate end important details 
as to their behavior «ill soon be resorted to, Dr. C. Le Roy Meisinger, meteor- 
ologist at the centrel office of the U. S. Veather Bureau, told members of the 
American Meteorological Society in session at Cincinnati. Unless unforeseen dif- 
ficulties of an administrative nature arise, the spring vill see the beginning 
of a project undertaken by the U. S. Yeather Bureau in cooperation ~ith the Army 
Air Service at Scott Field, Il1l., involving the use of free balloons in collect- 
ing meteorological information. 


Flights vill be made at different altitudes for the study of storm struc- 
ture and the nature of air streams. Determinations ~ill be made of the amount 
of dust at various elevations and its relation to visibility from the air, a mat- 
ter of great importance to aviatirzn. Measurements will also be made of the 
brightness of the sky at various heights. 


Another one of the secrets of that friend of the ~eather reporter, "Jupiter 
Pluvius", which this aerial joy riding is counted on to penetrate is that of just 
how raindrops form. There have been many treories, but no cometent scientist 
vith the proper anparatus has gone up inte © cloud when it vas raining and ob- 
served just what vas going on. It rould be possible to find ont the size of the 
drops in the different parts of the cloud, and possibly the number of them, and 
this information ~hen joined to that derived from belor as to the intensity of 
the rain vould be of great value in forecasting. 


Dr. Meisinger ‘ho has made many flights in free balloons said this proposed 
method ~as safe and relatively cheap. Flying in a storm, he said, does not mean 
flying in a hurricane or a thunderstorm, but only in fairly peaceable and vell- 
behaved disturbances vhich offer no particular peril to the well-trained pilot. 
Dr. Meisinger even hopes to vork out a vay to beat one of the sources of exoense, 
that of car-fare back to the starting point, by arranging the flights so as to 
make a sort of circular tovr and come back close to the point of departure. 


READING REFERENCE - Talman, C. F. Meteorolozy, The Science of the Atmosphere. 
Ne York, P. F. Collier Son's Comany, 1922. 
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TABLOID BOCL FIER 





LANTERN SLIDES FROM ASTRONOMICAL NEGATIVES: Yerkes 
Observatory, University of Chicago Press. 


This is really an illustrated book on astronomy although in a novel form. 
Responding to frequent calls for sets of lantern slides to be used in lectures, 
the Yerkes Observatory nov issues a set of 100 such slides, each accompanied by 
a card of catalog size containing about 200 vords of descriptive matter written 
in popular language. The subjects covered are the sun, moon, planets, comets, 
stars and clusters, nebulae, Milky “Vay, stellar spectra, and the observatory 
itself, there being about eight to a dozen slides and cards in each set. The 
descriptions are written chiefly by Professors Edwin B. Frost, Storrs B. Barrett, 
and the late Edward E. Barnard. The slides and cards should be valuable aids to 
lecturers, especially in schools. The cards are available at $2.50 a set, or 
5 cents each, exclusive of transportation charges. 


NORMAL MAN MINUS THYROXIN EQUALS IMBECILE 


Only one-hundredth of a grain of thyroxin, the product of the thyroid gland, 
makes the difference between normality and imbecility in the human being, Prof. 
R. G. Hoskins of Ohio State University told the medical section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Cincinnati. This is the amount 
that is used daily by the body, although there is a total of one-fourth of a 
erain in the body outside of the thyroid glend. 


"The thyroid gland has long been known as the site of goiters," he explained. 
"Thyroid deficiency, either spontaneous or experimental, results in a failure of 
bodily and mental development. The metsdolic processes are markedly depressed. 
Over-activity of the thyroid leads to marked augmentation of body oxidations and 
to various symptoms of intoxication such as tremors, rapid pulse and nervous ex- 
citement. The thyroid gland shows evidence of depression during the warm months 
and of increased activity during cold months. It reacts quickly to change of 
diet. The probable function of the gland is-to serve as a slovly acting regula- 
tor of energy discharge to adapt the animal to his environment." 


THE COLD WALL 





where the Gulf Stream and the iceberg laden Labrador Current meet off the 

southern edge of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland extreme differences in the tem- 
perature of the sea water are often observed over short distances. The blue water 
of the Gulf Stream can sometimes be seen to be separated by a sharp line of di- 
vision from the dark and icy waters from the north. This dividing line is rhat 

is knorn as the "cold wall." While on ice patrol duty last spring a U.S. Coast 
Guard cutter stopped in a position directly across the "cold ~all". The temper- 
ature of the rater at the bor was found to be 34 degrees rhile that at the stern 


was 56 degrees. 
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INSECT EYES USED AS CAMERA LEWSES 


Photographs made through eyes of insects vere exhibited to the American 
Society of Zoologists by Prof. %. F. Watson of Athens, Georgia. 


Vithout recourse to any but the natural, organic corneal lenses, Prof. 
watson o>tained genuine photographs ~ith high lights, shado-s, and half-tones. 
In some cases marked perspective effects appear. 


"The possibilities of photographing with insect eyes and producing not 
merely silhouettes but real photographs has been demonstrated," Prof. \atson 
said. "The aggregation of minute images produced by the corneal lenses are en- 
larged by the microscope, focussed upon the ground glass and brought out by the 
usual methods of photomicrography. These experiments indicate a remarkable de- 
gree of perfection in the structure ani cur:ature of those diminutive lenses 
and may throw some additional light upon t*. problem of insect vision." 


Prof. \atson showed the process of obtaining photographs vith crystalline 
lenses dissected from the eyes of higher animals and hor they are mounted for 
taking pictures. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GLACIERS MELTING MORE RAPIDLY 


Marked recession of glaciers in Glacier National Park, indicating a not- 
able change of the climate there during the past five years, was reported te 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science by Prof. ‘arren G. \a- 
terman of North-estern University. 


Professor Waterman camped in the park, then only a forest vreserve, during 
the summer of 1905, and made many measurements and photographs of the Sperry 
Glacier. He spent last summer in the park and compared these observations ~ith 
conditions as he found them and as they apneared in photographs taken in 1918 


and 1919, 


The retreat of the glacier which had already been known to be slorly in 
progress was shorn ts be unexpectedly great; but the evidence seemed to show 
that most of it had occurred during the last five years. Professor Waterman 
said this might prove to be only a tervorary acceleration and that a series of 
moister and cooler years in the near future might compensate for part of this 


retreat. 


BOLL WEEVIL “ATS $50 HOLE IN FAMILY POCKET BOCK 


"Billy Boll ‘ieevil's bill ts» the average family is $50.00 a year, and 
there is little prospect of cutting down the expense," . %. Hinds, of the Al- 
abama Experiment Station, told members of the American Association of Econemic 
Entomalogists. In the average family, the item of clothing calls for over $250. 


a year, and of this amount cotton goods constitute over half, he estimated. 





